




















PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 28—SEPT 29) 
SIXTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
She Stoops to Conquer 

(Oliver Goldsmith) 
See How They Run 
(Philip King) 


Bird in Hand 
(John Drinkwater) 
Ebb Tide 
(Donald Pleasence/R. L. 
The Open 


Stevenson) 
Misalliance 
(A. B. Paterson) (Bernard Shaw) 
The Company includes: ARTHUR HOWARD, 
ENID HEWIT, DAVID TEARLE, WILLIAM MOORE. 
Settings by Robert Lush. 
Plays directed by G. MAXWELL JACKSON. 
Concerts - Art Exhibitions Restaurant. 


Send 5d. in stamps for complete brochure. 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
(SSR RE A Be 





PLAY ee New releases include 
riotous comedies:— 


RELUCTANT HEROES 
By Colin Morris. 
8 m., f.. 2 sets 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands. 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 
Also available for Amateur Production :— 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success 
6m, 1 set. 


THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
%* Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD a8 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. WHURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Whats. 


which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





MAGAZINE 


@—@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit . 

news of theatre 


PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs, 
£6.12.6 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London W C 2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Ambherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions july). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: 














The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











IN 6 WEEKS — OR 


S a i M MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, no _ exercises, no _ rigorous 

iy dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 

attach name and address to this advert, and 

| post tc SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 














MONEY GAINED 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


PROGRAMME: 


JULY: SHERIDAN, by Lewis Gibbs. 
Scholarly appraisal of outstanding 
playwright. Illustrated. Published at 
18s., a gain of 10s. 6d, 


SEPT.: COMPANION IN EXILE, by 
Ferenc Molnar. Famous playwright’s 
charming autobiography. Published 
at 15s., a gain of 7s. 6d. 


NOV.: THEATRE 1954/5, edited by 
Ivor Brown. Essence of theatrical 
year distilled by famous writers. 24 
illustrations. Published at 18s., a 
gain of 10s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
“* Selections give full, artistic and financial 
value’’ is the latest testimonial (we have had 


hundreds) from Miss D. J. Roperts, London, 
S.W.3. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Book CLuB. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s, 9d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 

I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


BEE Cid cio.c SECA Ces WKS Cre seCbdededeccens 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 











You can order through your’ bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers 


BUILT AROUND 
DELIGHTFUL OAK-BEAMED 
TITHE BARN 
in 
Glorious Sussex 
on one floor only 
5 bedrooms 2 reception rooms 
2 bathrooms 
Modernised Domestic Quarters 

4 Loose Boxes 
Ornamental Garden 
6 Acres Parkland Grounds 


Garage 


Details with photographs 
from Owners, 18 Upper Brook St. W.1 
who will sell now at low figure 
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PETER BUCKNELL STUDIO 


ACTING BASED ON INNER 
TRUTH 


On his return to London this Septem- 
ber, Peter A. Bucknell (Guest Lecturer 
and Director of Classical Plays, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
U.S.A.) can take a limited number of 
students in the technique of creative 
acting—based on the  Stanislavski 
system and later American develop- 
ments. 


His Studio Workshop offers opportuni- 
ties to advanced students and young 
actors searching for greater truth in 
acting. Work will cover the tech- 
niques required for creating and build- 
ing a réle, ensemble playing, style in 
drama and experimental productions. 


‘VELLA nAAA AAD AAA AAA AAAAAAAADSADADDAD ADDO DDS A A: 


Full details from: 


PETER A. BUCKNELL 
c/o Globe Theatre, Belboa Park, San Diego, 
California, U.S.A. 


(Letters sent to 50 Kensington Mansions, 
London, S.W.5, will be forwarded to Peter 
Bucknell in America) 
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if music is important to you... 


a. 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music—every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Disc-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere i0 guineas ; 
while the Disc-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself, is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve ‘ Orpheus ’; or the ‘ Eroica ’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 


! content only with ultimate excellence, the 


* Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 

the accurate reproduction of sound. 


PHILIPS 


for the perfect rendering of Captive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
(P12B) 
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JUNE 1956 


in an amusing 
Translated 
Peter 


Glenville, ‘* Hotel Paradiso,”’ with Martita Hunt, Douglas Byng and Frank 
Pettingell also in the company, has scored an overwhelming success, and will 
be featured fully in pictures next month. 

(Picture by Armstrong Jones) 
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Alec Guinness as Boniface and Irene Worth as Marcelle 
moment from the hilarious farce at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
from the French of Georges Feydeau and Maurice Desvalliéres by 





A TRIBUTE TO 
Oval tine 


ogg is Carlo 


STAR OF 
THE REPUBLIC FILM 
“MAGIC FIRE” 


~ 


“Film making is very exhausting work,” says 
Yvonne de Carlo, “ but at the end of a hard day 
I soon feel quite refreshed when I relax with a cup 


>>” 


of delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’. 


Whatever your walk in life, you too will benefit from 
‘Ovaltine’. As a bedtime nightcap, it helps to relax 
nervous tensions and to promote the conditions 
favourable to restful, restorative sleep of the best 
kind. During sleep, it assists in rebuilding strength and 
vitality. No other beverage can give you better sleep. 


P992A 





THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Subscription 21s. a year including postage 


Editor : FRANCES STEPHENS 
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JUNE 1956 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 





Over the Footlights 


HEN on Sth May at Covent Garden 

the curtain went up on Ninette de 
Valois’ great ballet The Rake’s Progress, 
with Robert Helpmann appearing as the 
Rake, it was a poignant moment in which 
the years seemed to roll away. The occasion 
was the special programme commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Sadler's 
Wells Company’s first full night of ballet 
at the Old Vic, on Sth May 1931. The 
audience in 1956 could not but be aware of 
Miss de Valois’ tremendous achievemert in 
creating, in a brief twenty-five years, a great 
National Ballet. 

This was a moving experience for those 
whose memories go back to the early days 
at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Theatres, 
and to the New Theatre during the war 
years, and it only required Frederick 
Ashton’s lovely new ballet, Birthday Offer- 
ing, specially created for the occasion for 
seven ballerinas and their male partners, to 
demonstrate how far this wonderful company 
has travelled in so short a time. The 
speeches at curtain fall were friendly and 
informal, creating a most fitting atmosphere 
for the presentation to Miss de Valois of a 
charming French period timepiece from the 
company’s many admirers in the gallery. 

If the past few weeks have seen the 
arrival of several cast-iron successes in the 
West End they have also been the occasion 
of several casualties. These were notably 
Commemoration Ball, The Silver Whistle, 
Wild Grows the Heather (which, we under- 
stand, is now to go on another tour) and 
Albertine by Moonlight. It is a moot point 
whether any of these productions deserved 
the harsh treatment they received at the 
hands of many critics, and we have some 
sympathy with Jack Waller who protested 
at the impression created by some of the 
reviews when, in fact, his new musical, Wild 
Grows the Heather, was well received by 
audiences, 


Cover Portrait: Peggy Ashcroft and Edith Evans in The Chalk Garden. 
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A number of new plays have been pro- 
duced in the West End during the latter 
half of May too late for review in this 
issue. They include Ronald Duncan’s verse- 
drama, Don Juan and The Death of Satan 
in the English Stage Company's Repertory 
season at the Royal Court; Peter Ustinov’s 
Romanoff and Juliet, which is a big success 
at the Piccadilly; and the Palladium’s 
successful new show, Rocking the Town, 
with Harry Secombe. The revival of 
Macbeth has joined the repertory at the 
Old Vic, with Paul Rogers and Coral 
Browne starring, and Gigi opened at the 
New Theatre on 23rd May. The new season 
at the Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park, 
began on 28th May with As You Like It. 
The other important new productions in 
May were Off the Mainland at the Arts and 
The Rainmaker, with Sam Wanamaker, at 
the St. Martin’s, the successful revue Cranks, 
transferring to the Duchess. 

A busy month in June will include the 
first visit to this country of the Hungarian 
State Company of Dance, Song and Music, 
which comes into the Peter Daubeny Inter- 
national Season at the Palace Theatre for 
six weeks on 4th June. On the 6th the new 
play To My Love (formerly called El Baile) 
opens at the Fortune and the third pro- 
duction of the Paul Scofield-Peter Brook 
Season at the Phoenix opens on the 7th. 
This is a revival of T. S. Eliot’s Family 
Reunion with a star cast including Sybil 
Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Paul Scofield and 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. Cards of Identity, 
a new play, will be added to the repertory 
at the Royal Court on the 26th and the new 
production of Romeo and Juliet, with John 
Neville and Claire Bloom, will have its first 
performance at the Old Vic on the 12th. 
The second production at the Open Air 
Theatre, The Romanticks, will be added to 
the programme on 25th June. 

F.S. 


(Angus McBean) 





New Shows Reviewed 





“The Chalk Garden "—Haymarket, 
April. (See pages 17-22) 

** Edward If "—Theatre Royal, Stratford, E., 
19th April. 

“South Sea Bubble '’—tLyric, 
(See also pages 9-14) 

“Late Interlude "'—Arts, 

* Hotel 


12th 


25th April. 


Ist May. 

Paradiso "—Wéinter Garden, 2nd 
May. 

“Wild Grows the Heather "—Hippodrome, 
3rd May 

“ The Final Ace '"—New Lindsey, 7th May. 

“Look Back in Anger"’—Royal Court, 
8th May 

“The House by the 
York's, 9th May 

* Angna Enters "'—Arts, 


Lake "—Duke of 


14th May 











“Edward II” 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford E.) 

HE theory that Marlowe did not die in 

the celebrated duel but lived on incog- 
nito to write all Shakespeare’s plays has 
been in the news again and added interest 
to this revival of his last, and rarely 
performed, play. 

Theatre Workshop by skilful lighting of 
bare walls and clever groupings on a heavily 
raked stage which bore the imprint of a 
map, created an exciting production which 
went a long way to minimise the patent 
weaknesses in the author’s characterisation. 
The illusion was destroyed at times, how- 
ever, by inappropriate costumes and also 
by the fact that Olive MacFarland 
appeared both as Lady Margaret of 
Gloucester and the young Prince Edward, 
though she acquitted herself well, particu- 
larly in the latter réle. 

Peter Smallwood played the King with 
understanding but his voice (whether 
temporarily or not we do not know), was 
strangely weak in volume. 

Two scenes remain vividly in_ the 
memory—the forced abdication, and the 
prison scene and death of Edward. These 
were great theatre well justifying this 
revival. Gerry Raffles, Glynn Edwards 
and Dudley Foster gave strong __per- 
formances and Joan _ Littlewood’s pro- 
duction was always interesting. 

Theatre Workshop, as mentioned else- 
where in this issue, are again to appear at 
the Paris Festival. F.S. 


“South Sea Bubble ” (Lyric) 
OEL COWARD has provided the 
lightest of light comedies as an 
excellent vehicle for Vivien Leigh but he 
breaks no new ground in style or outlook. 


All the same the comedy obviously has 
general appeal and the excellent company 
make the most of the typical Coward 
humour. 

Our pictures later on tell the story of this 
“south seas incident” which is concerned 
with nothing more epoch-making than 
whether the customary penny should be 
charged for public lavatories. 

lan Hunter, as a new-style democratic 
Governor; Arthur Macrae as a _ visiting 
author giving a most passable imitation 
of another famous author; Joyce Carey 
as the island’s busybody and Alan Webb 
and Ronald Lewis as_ the native 
elements, acquit themselves well, 
providing, with Peter Snow’s_ colourful 
tropical decor, a lively background for 
Miss Leigh’s loveliness and _ lighthearted 
insouciance. F.S. 


“ Late Interlude ” (47ts) 
HE new late night revue at the Arts, 
designed and produced by Honoria 
Plesch, provides a pleasant close to a night 
on the town provided you are in a mellow 


Peter Jones 
who makes a 
welcome return 
to revue. He 
was recently seen 
in the delightful 
“* Morning’s at 
Seven ” at the 
Westminster. 


mood. Of some twenty items, crammed 
into seventy-five minutes, just under half are 
really witty but the show has been so 
delightfully staged and dressed by Miss 
Plesch that the eye is constantly enchanted. 

Peter Jones is in such excellent form in 
“Speech for all Occasions,” “Men's 
Fashions” and “And so to Bedlam” in 
which he is joined by Jack Farr, that one 
wishes there was more for him to do. Lisa 
Lee also delights with her ballad “ He Undid 
Me” and later in her plea for beefcake 
rather than cheesecake for the tired business 
woman. 

The New Young Ladies are very easy on 
the eye. L.M. 





Re $ sri . = PE na ey asl 
A scene from The Moscow State Circus which opened a three weeks season at the Harringay Arena on 21Ist May. 


The circus, making its first appearance in England, is presented by Tom Arnold with Francis Gentle and The British 
Soviet Friendship Society. (Picture by Photo Pic, Paris) 


“ Hotel Paradiso ” (Winter Garden) the staircase and glimpses of three rooms 
HO would have thought that, at a time whose doors are permanently on the swing. 
when farce is slightly demodé, that And local colour is aa Jed by Ronald Radd 
Feydeau'’s romp, which has two previous who plays the part of Anniello, manager 
English productions under the title A Night of the hotel, and Michael Bates who appears 
Out (in 1896 and 1920, the latter in a 4S Georges, the page. FS. 
musical version), would have been a smash 
hit in 1956. 
The plot creaks and the characters are 
mere puppets, but nevertheless Peter Glen- 
ville’s new version, produced by himself, is 
providing the most joyous evening in Town, 
and rightly so. 
Alec Guinness, making his first appear- 
ance in farce, approaches his réle with that 
thoroughness and astonishing gift for 
characterisation which is the hall mark of 
all his work. In his hands Boniface, the 
little henpecked builder who longs for an 
illicit flutter with his best friend’s wife, 
emerges as a real person, whereas we 
suspect that he, like the other characters, is 
really but a piece of the intricate machinery 
that turns the wheels of M. Feydeau’s farce. 
The others add their quota of joie de vivre 
to this story of Boniface, who is baulked 
in his romance at a seedy Paris hotel by 
the unexpected arrival of his amour’s hus- 
band Cot, Cot’s nephew, and Boniface’s 
inconvenient barrister friend, Martin and his 
four young daughters, Partnering Mr. 
Guinness in the adventure is Irene Worth, 
who give a delicious comedy performance as 
Marcelle. Martita Hunt is Angelica, Boni- 
face’s dragon-like wife; Frank Pettingell the Tony Britton as Gaston and Leslie Caron as Gigi in 
inconvenient Cot and Douglas Byng the ‘sich opened at the New Theatre on 23rd May too 
tongue-tied barrister. late for review this month. The play, which is 
Osbert Lancaster has done well in por- directed by Peter Hall, is presented by Donald Albery. 


. . - . Also in the cast are Estelle Winwood, Ena _ Burrill 
traying the frowsy hotel, showing in his set and Esmé Percy. (Picture by Angus McBean) 





“ Wild Grows The Heather ” 

(Hippodrome) 

HIS is an adaptation by Hugh Ross 

Williamson of Barrie’s first novel about 

the little minister who was so innocent that 
when the Earl’s daughter pretended she was 
a gipsy he was completely taken in and 
said, ““Come here, woman.” Several meet- 
ings took place and the little minister fell 
in love with the Earl's daughter and always 
believed she was a gipsy. His congregation 
also believed she was a gipsy and thought 
it a scandalous thing that their minister 
should so misconduct himself. The elders 
locked him out of kirk and manse and 
Robbie Dow, whom the minister had rescued 
from the Drink, sought to lay violent hands 
on the gipsy and gave her such a fright that 
she ran all the way back to the Castle and 
promised her French maid she would never 
dress up as a gipsy again. Ultimately the 
little minister married the Earl’s daughter 
and everybody rejoiced except the Earl and 
an English Army officer, for somebody 
notably eligible must be neglected in a love- 
at-first-sight story. 

Mr. Cyril Maude appeared in a dramati- 
sation as early as 1897 and it is strange that 
a clerical compatriot should be first to see 


the need for a musical setting. Now even 
people who don’t like Barrie will enjoy it, 
provided that they like musicals. Mr. Robert 
Lindon’s music is chiefly praiseworthy for 
an old-fashioned ability to support the story 
and roll it along with occasional bursts of 
rum-ti-tum ebullience. An __ outstanding 
example of the latter is the song “ Walking 
to the Kirk,” in which Mr. Peter Sinclair 
places the house in a state of enthusiasm. 
It is Mr. Paul Curran who appears the 
truest Scot in all this Scottish scene. As Rob 
Dow, he proposes to Widow Webster on 
behalf of a friend and is accepted for him- 
self alone. Miss Madeleine Christie, Mr. 
Curran and Mr. Sinclair are excellent in 
this comedy in the widow's cottage, itself a 
gem. The scenery by Mr. Michael Eve is 
picturesque in the old-fashioned naturalistic 
style. By contrast, Mr. Philip Gough’s 
costumes display all the jazzy, up-to-date, 
“ musical” colours avoided by Nature. 
The song, “ There's a little bit of Devil in 
us All,” occurs three times. On the third 
occasion, Messrs. Gerald Lawson, Richard 
Golding and David Keir, as three spidery 
elders in black, like “Spy” cartoons, do a 
staidly coy dance which is apt to stop the 


(Continued on page 16) 





18 Irving Street 
Leicester Square 
London. WC2 
WHI. 5726/9 





Sermans 


THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes 
for the production 


“SOUTH SEA BUBBLE” 


Costumes for 
“THE CHALK GARDEN ” 


Supplied by Elizabeth Curzon Ltd. 
and M. Berman Ltd. 


8330 Santa Monica 
Boulevard 
Hollywood, USA 

















George: None of that sarcastic stuff now. 


You're my wife, aren't you? 


Sandra: Yes, dear, but 1 hoped that it was a love match and not a political gambit. 
lan Hunter as Sir George Shotter, Governor of the Samolan Islands, and Vivien 
Leigh as Lady Alexandra, his wife, in Act I, scene I, of the play. 


“South Sea Bubble’’ 


CENES from Noél Coward’s new light 
comedy which is proving a big success 
with Vivien Leigh back in the West End 
giving a delightful comedy performance in 
this light-hearted tale of political mancuvres 


at the Lyric 


in the south seas. The play is presented 

by H. M. Tennent Ltd. in association with 

Laurence Olivier, and directed by William 
Chappell with settings by Peter Snow. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Sandra: Did you see Marijorie?—Is 
it true about Berie and Freda? And 
how is Sylvia's baby? 

Bofin: Yes—No—Hideous. 

The scene is the verandah of 

Government House, following 

the arrival of John Blair 

Kennedy, known as_ Boffin 

(Arthur Macrae, right), a 

famous writer who is on a 

visit to the Samolan Islands 

and is staying with his 
friends, the Shotters. He has 
his own way of dealing with 

Lady Alexandra’s animated 

questions. 


Punalo: We are a backward race, 
Your Excellency. So backward, 
old-fashioned and reactionary that 
we still like British Rule. 

Punalo Alani, leader with his 

son of the island’s more con- 

servative party (Alan Webb), 
objects to the socialistic out- 
look of the Governor, who 
is proud of his home town, 

Huddersfield, and Labour 

antecedents. 





Cuckoo: You didn't forget to bring 
a spare handkerchief, did you? : 
Edward Honey, the Colonial 
Secretary (John Moore), 
arrives at Government House 
with his wife (Joyce Carey). 
Mrs. Honey, in addition to 
henpecking her husband, is 
the island’s gossip and a firm 
believer in tradition. She soon 
falls foul of Boffin’s cynicism, 
Hali: To you, Lady Alexandra. I 
drink this one little toast to you 
because of your great kindness and 
understanding of my people. 
Because for our island it is sweet 
that you are here; because you 
make so light the good work you 
do; because you always laugh at 
serious things and make the swift 
little jokes to ease away the diffi- 
culty of living, and above all, Lady 
Alexandra, to use the vulgar slang 
that flies too easily to my tongue, 
because you do not miss a bloody 

trick ! 


Punalo’s son Hali Alani 
(Ronald Lewis) joins the 
party which also _ includes, 
left, Samyamo the butler 
(William Peacock), Admiral 
Turling (Nicholas Grim- 
shaw), Mrs. Turling (Daphne 
Newton), Robert Frome, the 
Chief of Police (Eric Phillips) 
and, right centre, Captain 
Christopher Mortlock, A.D.C. 
(Peter Barkworth). 





Sandra: Go and play the piano, 
then Just let your fingers roam 
lightly over the keys—not too 
lightly though because the climate 
makes them stick. Improvise 
something romantic and nostalgic 

Sir George is very anxious 

to win Hali Alani’s sym- 

pathies for his democratic 
plans for the island, and 
since the young man 
obviously admires Lady 
Alexandra, it is suggested 
she should take the first 
opportunity to him 
over. It is a lovely moon- 
light evening and they have 
just come back from a walk 
in the garden which has 
aroused the chattering 
tongue of Cuckoo. Later, 
rather in a spirit of bravado, 

Sandra goes off with Hali to 

a party being held on the 

other side of the island. 


Hali: Listen—listen. 

Sandra: How dare you behave like 
this—you must be out of your 
mind. 

Hali: We will have one more 
beautiful little drink and you will 
forgive me. 

Later that same night Lady 

Alexandra finds herself, 

with many misgivings, in 

Hali Alani’s beach hut. 

The young man insists on 

celebrating the occasion by 

drinking some Kala-Kala, 
the island’s most potent 
native wine, and on giving 

a demonstration on_ the 

drums. Lady Sandra, 

though somewhat alarmed 
ty the turn of events, her- 
self foolishly accepts a glass 
of Kala-Kala, but has the 
presence of mind to hit Hali 
over the head with a bottle 
when he gets really out of 
hand, 
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Bob: Apparently someone had 
crept up behind him and hit him 
on the head with a bottle. 

Sandra: How sordid! 

Next morning the Chief of 

Police calls with news of the 

attack on Hali Alani in the 

beach hut. Sandra proves 
herself adept in skating over 
thin ice, though her hus- 
band begins to show marked 
interest in her movements 
on the night before. She 
insists that Hali brought her 
back in his car at the 
expected time. 


George: How did she get there? 
It's a long way and quite 
desolate. 

Sandra: 1 expect he'd sent her 
over earlicr in the day and she 
was waiting for i‘m_ there, 
crouching in the shadows with her 
eyes gleaming like half-moons. 


Sandra glibly expounds her 

own theory as to what 

happened to Hali in the 
beach hut. 














George: You are telling me that the sentry 
on duty outside Government House was 
fast asleep? 


Lady Alexandra has a busy time 

establishing her story but she is 

more than a match for her 
husband. 


Punalo: 1 have some much-mellowed Kala- 
Kala in my cellars, Lady Alexandra. I 
would be delighted to send you a case 
if you would accept it. But I must warn 
you that it is very very strong. 

The final moment of the play. 

Punalo has tried to make capital out 

of the beach hut incident, know- 

ing the truth, but is defeated by 

his son, Hali, who comes in, 

bandaged and contrite, and settles 

the matter by returning secretly 

to Lady Alexandra the incrimina- 

ting brooch which had _ been 
found in the hut. 

















Whispers from the Wings 


HE OLIVIERS enjoy a busman’s holiday 

as much as anyone else in the theatre, 
but at the moment it is not easy for them 
to go together because one is working and 
the other is not. Vivien Leigh is drawing 
the Town to see her as the Governor’s wife 
in Noél Coward’s highly successful comedy, 
South Sea Bubble, at the Lyric; Sir 
Laurence, on the other hand, is making 
preparations to start work on the film of 
The Sleeping Prince with Marilyn Monroe 
and consequently has the advantage of 
many a free evening. 

He goes to a show most evenings, often 
one which Miss Leigh cannot hope to see 
because the matinees happen to coincide 
with her own. While she is making-up in 
her dressing-room at the Lyric in the early 
part of the evening, Sir Laurence slips in 
to tell her which show he has decided to 
see and she looks forward to meeting him 
afterwards to hear all about it. After he 
has told her, she begins to feel that she has 
seen it herself. 

Miss Leigh is finding South Sea Bubble 
a delightful contrast to Macbeth, Titus 
Andronicus and Twelfth Night, the three 
plays in which she appeared at Stratford- 
upon-Avon last year. For her, the Coward 
comedy is a new departure, being quite 
unlike any other part she has previously 
piayed. Let it not be assumed it is’ any 
easier than her Shakespeare réles. She finds 
comedy just as arduous as tragedy and 
South Sea Bubble is particularly strenuous 
in that her particular part is played at 
tremendous speed. It suits the character in 
question “to have the words come tumbling 
out” and Miss Leigh believes that because 
Noél Coward talks so quickly himself, he 
writes certain parts in the same way and 
they naturally call for quick delivery. 

It is still the dream of the Oliviers to 
run their own repertory season in London. 
That was what they hoped to do at the 
St. James’s, but circumstances worked 
against them in one way and another and 
they had to abandon the idea. Despite the 
beauty of the St. James’s and all its romantic 
associations with the Kendals, Alexander 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the auditorium 
was too small to allow the Oliviers to carry 
out their highly ambitious programme. 

Few will forget their superb twin- 
productions of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra 
and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
which they alternated in nightly repertory. 
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by Looker-on 


Vivien Leigh as she appears in *‘ South Sea Bubble 
(Angus McBean). 


Even though they played to capacity for 
twenty weeks, the cost of production, 
together with the salary list, was astro- 
nomical and it would have been necessary 
to run at the St. James’s for five-and-a-half 
years to pay it off. By going to New York 
and playing at the colossal Ziegfeld Theatre, 
where seats rose in price to unheard-of 
figures, they managed to cover production 
costs in four months. 


They enjoyed appearing in more than one 
play a week, both at the St. James’s in 
1951 and at Stratford-upon-Avon last year, 
so they have set their hearts upon a London 
season, run along similar lines, at some 
future date. It may be after they have 
completed their Macbeth film in 1958. Miss 
Leigh has ambitions about one or two parts 
she wants to play in London. She would 
like to play Natalia in A Month in the 
Country, Hedda Gabler and Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra once more. Though these three 
réles are not, in her opinion, a good choice 
for one and the same season, she would 
nevertheless like to play them all in the long 
run. From experience, she considers it an 
ideal arrangement to appear in three pro- 
ductions out of a repertoire of five. This 
gives her a considerable amount of variation. 
enables her to avoid the ordeal of a long 
run in the same show and puts free nights 





Whispers from the Wings (conid.) 


at her disposal when the plays in which she 
has no part are being performed. 

On such occasions Miss Leigh would 
invariably be found at other theatres, enjoy- 
ing a busman’s holiday to the full. Next 
to watching other artists perform, Miss 
Leigh likes to have them watch her. After 
all, every actor, no matter how popular he 
may be with the public, has an intense 
desire to win the respect of his colleagues 
and to earn a reputation within the ranks 
of his own profession. His fellow-players 
are, of necessity, experts in the art of acting 
and on that account they make a perfect 
audience. They are always’ extremely 
generous and appreciative playgoers and the 
actor appearing before them has the satis- 
faction of knowing that none of his tech- 
nical subtleties will pass unnoticed. 

Two of Miss Leigh’s most recent busman’s 
holidays have been spent at The Chalk 
Garden at the Haymarket and Hotel 
Paradiso at the Winter Garden. Apart from 
finding Alec Guinness and Irene Worth so 
vastly amusing in the French farce, she was 
overjoyed to watch Martita Hunt again, not 
having seen her since they played together 
in The Sleeping Prince at the Phoenix in 
1953. 


New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 

show. Mr. Sydney Devine’s imitations of 
bird calls are another enjoyable extra. The 
central characters, the little minister, Rev. 
Gavin Dishart, and the high-born gipsy, 
known as Babbie (a sobriquet which sends 
a shudder through the latter-day Sassenach), 
are not characterised in the Barrie fashion 
but are efficiently presented for the present 
purpose by Mr. Bill O'Connor and Miss 
Valerie Miller. H.G.M. 


“The Final Ace” (New Lindsey) 

ALMNESS pervaded Mr. Charles Fenn’s 

play about the invasion of China during 
World War Il. The fall of a town, though 
near, was quietly checked in the manner of 
a pre-occupied clerk checking an address. 
The writing was undramatic and _ the 
production by Mr. Jack McNaughton 
avoided tension. Mr. Jefferson Strong’s 
settings well conveyed the Chinese location 
but frequent changes caused delay. 

Modern war may sometimes be _ the 
dilatory, muted affair which the play 
reflected. That it was thus in China before 
the Communists took over seems to be so 
generally accepted as not to require demon- 
stration in slow motion on a small stage. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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A scene from Act Il. Left to right: Judith Stott as Laurel, Peggy Ashcroft as Miss Madrigal, 

Edith Evans as Mrs. St. Maugham, George Rose as Maitland and Felix Aylmer as the Judge. 

The play is produced by John Gielgud with decor by Reece Pemberton and costumes by 
Sophie Harris. 


«The Chalk Garden’”’ 


at the Haymarket 


DITH BAGNOLD’S new play had an_ dying butler upstairs, represen*ing the static 
electrifying effect on the West End. tradition of the past, comes Miss Madrigal 
Brilliantly acted by Edith Evans, Peggy (a wizard in the garden) to be the com- 
Ashcroft, Felix Aylmer, George Rose, panion of the unfortunate grandchild, 
Rachel Gurney and Judith Stott, the play Laura. The unfolding of the character of 
itself provides a new experience with its Miss Madrigal is the play's chief delight, 
lighthearted symbolism and richly-sound- and who but Peggy Ashcroft could have 
ing dialogue. Laughs are plentiful and yet laid bare in every detail the soul of this 
the theme has an inherent seriousness, woman for whom a life sentence has 
finishing on a note that is both pertinent revealed the secret of life. 
and moving. This brief outline conveys little of the 

Mrs. St. Maugham, miraculously brought surprises, the sly humour and delicious 
to life by Edith Evans, is an amateur at twists accomplished by the author and pro- 
gardening and in the bringing up of young ducer John Gielgud. The play came as a 
souls; witness her failure with both her breath of fresh air into the stultified 
daughter and granddaughter. Into her atmosphere of recent theatre offerings. 
crazy household, which is ruied by the (Pictures by Angus McBean) 











Laurel: How do you take to me? 
Madrigal: You are not what I am used to. 
The opening scene in Mrs. St. 
Maugham’s house in Sussex. Two 
applicants for the post of com- 
panion to Mrs. St. Maugham’s 
teen-age granddaughter, Laurel, 
await an interview. (Right: Ruth 
Lodge as the second applicant). 


Maitland: Wait, Madam .. . here they are 
wrapped in a handkerchief. 


Mrs. St. Maugham, who has been 
gardening, when about to make 
her first appearance on the scene 
tells Maitland, the manservant, in 
passing, that she has mislaid her 
teeth. Obviously Maitland is 
quite inured to his mistress’s 
eccentricities. 





——— 


———— 


See 





Nurse: We've been ringing, Mrs. St. 
Maugham. 

The interview is interrupted by the 
tart nurse who is looking after 
Mrs. St. Maugham’s old butler, 
who rules the household from his 
deathbed _ upstairs. The other 
applicants for the companion’s job 
have left, leaving only the ill-at- 
ease and evasive Miss Madrigal, 
who quite astonishingly is offered 
the job without the question of 
references being settled. It is 
obvious from Mrs. Maugham’s 
rambling and eccentric remarks 
that her granddaughter is likely to 
prove a handful. Miss Madrigal 
hesitates. (Mavis Walker as the 
Nurse). 


Mrs. St. Maugham: How is the desert, 
darling? I can almost see the sand in 
your hair 

Mrs. St. Maugham’s daughter, 
Olivia, Laurel’s mother (Rachel 
Gurney) pays a visit. It is evident 
that Mrs. St. Maugham does not 
approve of her daughter’s second 
marriage and is determined not to 
part with Laurel. It is after this 
scene that Miss Madrigal agrees to 
take on the role of companion. 














Maitland: This murderer that’s 
lying in his cell 

Madrigal: No man is a murderer 
until he is tried 


Two months later Miss 
Madrigal has settled in with 
obvious content. She has 
proved a wizard in_ the 
garden and _ Laurel has 
changed perceptibly under 
her influence. Maitland, 
who once did a term as a 
conscientious objector, and 
has an over - romantic 
interest in all perpetrators 
of real crimes, is much 
stimulated by the fact that 
a judge—an old admirer of 
Mrs. St. Maugham — is 
coming to lunch. 
Laurel: Where are you going? 
Madrigal: To my room 
sure I have left 
unlocked 
Laurel and Maitland are 
both speculating about Miss 
Madrigal’s past, for she 
has told them nothing about 
herself. Their suspicions 
are further aroused when 
they discover the wrong 
initials on the paint tox she 
says is hers. 








Maitland: It’s given me a fascina- 
tion and horror, my Lord, if you 
can understand. A little stage 
struck. 

Maitland pursues the sut- 

ject of murder during lunch 

and the judge, somewhat 
embarrassed by the turn of 
conversation, mentions the 
case of a young woman he 
had tried for murder many 
years ago. Miss Madrigal, 
lunching with Laurel on the 
other side of the room, is 
visibly moved, 


Madrigal: If I hadn't come in. . 
Judge: I wouldn't have known it. 
Miss Madrigal, her tongue 
loosed by the wine, and 
overcome by this terrible 
coincidence, comes in to 
speak to the judge alone, 
only to realise that he had 
not recognised her. A 
moving scene between the 
two follows, 





Laurel: The risk that—if you take 
might murder my step- 


Maugham is 
naturally upset when she 
learns the truth about Miss 
Madrigal, but nevertheless 
it is the latter who compels 
Laurel to confess that 
the story that she had 
been raped in childhood. 
which had made her a 
psychological case, was a 
figment of her imagination. 
Laurel learns’ that her 
mother had called to see her 
many times and that she 
was not unwanted. 

Mrs. St. Maugham: The diecrama 
the Wand Flower 
Madrigal: It won't grow on chalk 
But if I stay with you-—and we 
work together with potash 
and a little granular pest we 
can make it do so. 


The closing moment of the 
play. The butler has died 
and with him the whole 
tradition of Mrs. St. 
Maugham’s background. 
With Laurel gone, she faces 
the future uncertainly, but 
Miss Madrigal, who has 
learnt so much about life as 
well as about gardens, 
knows what is the right 
thing to do. 














Dame Edith’s 
Hat Trick 


by Eric Johns 


UITE blatantly Dame Edith Evans 
Q went out to tea and walked off with 
her hostess’s gardening hat. It was day- 
light robbery, yet no one was more pleased 
about it than the hostess. At the time, 
Dame Edith had just read The Chalk 
Garden and agreed to play the part of the 
eccentric Mrs. St. Maugham, whose garden 
is the essential background to Enid Bag- 
nold’s entertaining play which is going to 
keep the Haymarket Theatre box-office 
busy for a year or more. 

When Dame Edith decides to play a 
part she makes what might be called a 
life-study of the character she is about to 
create. Far from being content with the 
section of the woman’s life revealed by the 
play, she wants to know all about her. 
When she played Agatha Payne, the 
avaricious gipsy in The Old Ladies, Dame 
Edith enjoyed herself enormously by 
inventing the whole of Agatha’s previous 
life. She picked out scraps of evidence in 
the dialogue and proceeded to fill in details 
until she had a continuous chronicle of 
Agatha’s life from her romany childhood 
until the audience first saw her shuffling 
about her tawdry one-room home in a 
house which had seen better days. 

Mrs. St. Maugham stimulated Dame 
Edith’s imagination into some rare flights 
of fancy. She was getting to know the lady 
fairly well when she went to her friend’s 
to tea. As soon as she saw that enormous 
wide-brimmed gardening hat with the 
shallow crown, she said “ That is the sort 
of hat Mrs, St. Maugham would wear. | 
must have it!” There was nothing more 
to be said. The hostess was flattered to lose 
her hat in so good a cause and happier still 
a few weeks later when she saw The Chalk 
Garden and realised the hat contributed 
towards making Dame _ Edith’s _ first 
entrance one of the most amusing of her 
career. 

Small wonder that Dame Edith makes 
such a deep impression upon audiences. 
The fact that she sees so vividly the entire 
previous life of every character she plays 
means that she can draw a more detailed 
portrait with complete confidence and 
understanding. 


Dame Edith as Mrs. St. Maugham 


Naturally, such research would be out of 
the question unless the actress had a con- 
vincing part, one that leapt from the pages 
of the script as a flesh and blood human 
being. Mrs. St. Maugham happens to be 
one of Enid Bagnold’s most sensitive 
creations. Dame Edith expressed her own 
nightly joy in being able to sit on the stage 
and listen to the sound of the author’s lines 
in the air about her. Their melody is as 
harmonious as a favourite piece of music 
which one can hear over and over again. 
The play is so well written and so well 
acted under John Gielgud’s direction that 
she has no fears of a long run developing 
into an ordeal. 

Yet she finds it far from easy to play. 
It is like Congreve, in that “it goes from 
peak to peak” and the players dare not 
let up for a moment. Nor dare the 
audience, for that matter. Playing The 
Chalk Garden imposes a certain strain 
upon the artists and if the audience is to 
get the fullest value out of the play they 
will find themselves listening most intently 
to every line. 
run has no terrors for Dame 
Though the play is the same every 


A long 
Edith. 


(Continued on page 29) 





The 
English 


Stage 
Company 


at the 
Royal Court 


Y the time this appears 

in print four plays will 
have been produced by The 
English Stage Company 
under the artistic direction 
of George Devine at the 
Royal Court. Following 
“The Mulberry Bush” and 
“The Crucible,” “Look 
Back in Anger,” by John 
Osborne, had its world pre- 
miére on 8th May, and the 
first performance in London 
of Ronald Duncan’s “ Don 
Juan and The Death of 
Satan” was given on 15th 
May. During June _ the 
world premiére of “ Cards 
of Identity,” by Nigel 
Dennis, will be given on the 

19th. 


e 
The 
Crucible”’ 


RTHUR MILLER’S 

powerful play (set in 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1692), directed by George 
Devine assisted by Tony 
Richardson, with setting by 
Stephen Doncaster and 
costumes by Motley, re- 


mains one of the most 

dramatic theatre offerings 

London has enjoyed for a 

number of years. The play 

was reviewed in our last 
issue. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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1, Hale: Did you feel any strangeness when she called him? A sudden col 
The Reverend John Hale (Kenneth Haigh) has been called in by the 
(John Welsh, right) to investigate the strange trance-like illness of his 
Manolesceu). Abigail Williams (Mary Ure, centre), Betty’s 17-year-ol 
covered by her uncle dancing with Betty and other girls in the woods : 
“rites”. Centre: Thomas Putnam (Nigel Davenport) who has a 
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2. Mary Warren: The Devil's loose in Salem Mr. Proctor 


The witch hunting has begun, and the Proctors’ hysterical servant, Mat 
Warren (Joan Plowright, right), an associate of Abigail, blurts out th: 
Mrs. Proctor has been accused. 


cold wind, perhaps? 3. Elizabeth: 1 cannot think the Devil may own a woman's soul, Mr. Hale, when she 


. .. keeps an upright way, as I have 
he Reverend Samuel Parris hex: . Zt 
: P . bigail, o me servant to the Proctors, has accused Elizabe roctor, 
his daughter, Betty (Marcia Abigail, one time se the ctors, has accused Elizabeth Proctc 


r-old cousin, had been dis- (pPent. "“C,Ettniey and Michael Gwyan os Elisabeth and John Proctor) 
ds and indulging in strange — Misaki , i anal , . venice 


a grudge against Parris. 


4, Elizabeth: 1 will fear nothing. Teli the children I have gone to visit someone sick 
. 


Marv Hale comes back and Elizabeth is taken to prison on a charge of possessing a doll in which 

that is found driven a pin said by witchcraft to match an injury to Abigail. Left: Alan Bates as 

Hopkins, George Selway as John Willard, Christopher Fettes as Ezekial Cheever and Stephen 
Dartnell as Francis Nurse. 








Picture by Julie Hamilton 


Proctor: 1 will prove you for the 
fraud you are! 

Abigail: And if they ask you why 
Abigail should ever do so murder- 
ous a deed, what will you tell 
them? 

Proctor: 1 will tell them why. 

Some weeks later John 

Proctor, his wife still in 

prison, arranges to meet 

Abigail in the woods. He 

threatens that if she does not 

withdraw her confession 
against Elizabeth he will con- 
fess in open court that they 

have committed adultery, a 

deadly sin in this _ strict 

religious community. 

Danforth: Then you tell me that you 
sat in my court, callously lying 
when you knew that people would 
hang by your evidence? Answer 
me! 


Deputy-Governor Danforth 
(George Devine) cross- 
examines Mary Warren in 
the general court set in the 
Salem Meeting House. Dan- 
forth, a minister as well as a 
judge, is fanatically bent on 
rooting out the witchcraft. 
John Proctor meanwhile has 
persuaded his servant Betty 
to tell the truth. She con- 
fesses that she has never seen 
any spirits and that it was she 
who brought the doll into the 
Proctors’ house with the 
needle stuck in and_ that 
Abigail knew this. 








Abigail: Oh, heavenly Father, take away this shadow! 
When the evidence begins to go against her Abigail cunningly sweeps the girls, including Mary 
Warren, into an hysterical frenzy and manoeuvres the court to her side. John Proctor then 
plays his trump card and accuses her of being a whore, but when Elizabeth is brought in to 
confirm this evidence, this upright woman tragically lies for the sake of her husband’s name 
and the Proctors’ cause is lost forever. 


In a cell in Salem jail three months later John and Elizabeth Proctor are reunited in a new 
love for each other. Elizabeth’s life has been spared so far for she is expecting a child. John 


signs the confession that will save him from the gallows but when at the last minute he realises 
that he must also denounce others he tears up the paper and walks bravely to his death. 
(Centre, Robert Stephens as Judge Haythorne). 





**The 


Mulberry 
Bush ’’ 


Pictures by» 


Julie Hamilton 


@ The first production of The English Stage Company’s contem- 
porary repertory was The Mulberry Bush, which opened on 2nd April. 
This play by novelist Angus Wilson was originally seen in an earlier 
version at the Bristol Old Vic last September, but has now been with- 
drawn from the repertory at the Royal Court. In the pictures above 
are top: Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Rose Padley (/eft) and Helena 
Hughes and Kenneth Haigh as Ann Padley and Peter Lord. Below 
left: another scene with, left to right, Ann Padley, Kurt Landeck 
(played by Christopher Fettes) and Geraldine Laughton-Moore 
(Agnes Lauchlan). Right: Rachel Kempson as Cora Fellowes in 
another scene with Kurt Landeck. George Devine directed and the 
decor was by Motley. 
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Dame Edith's Hat Wrick (cond. 


night she finds little resemblance between 
the hundreds of different audiences that 
come to see it. “It is the same course, but 
a different horse,” as she so neatly expressed 
it. Consequently every performance is to 
some extent a new experience and an 
actress who is on her toes, determined to 
give the best possible performance for the 
benefit of each and every audience, has too 
much to think about to get bored with her 
part. 


Temperature affects Dame Edith more 
than any other factor during the run of a 
play. She finds extreme heat or cold makes 
concentration more difficult. She has to 
make a special effort to keep alert when 
the temperature is very high, so she is not 
exactly looking forward to the oncoming 
summer when the warmth outside will be 
intensified by the heat of the heavy lighting 
system at the Haymarket, where the 
curtain rises on a bright June morning, with 
sunshine streaming through the windows 
from Mrs. St. Maugham’s garden. 

In London the tourist season promises to 
be a record one this summer and, as usual, 
there will be a_ high percentage of 
Americans, many of whom will spend their 
evenings at the theatre. It is good to find 
so many of our leading actors and actresses 
playing this year, for apart from Dame 
Edith and Peggy Ashcroft at the Hay- 
market, the West End will give visitors a 
chance to see Sybil Thorndike, Lewis 
Casson, Paul Scofield, Eric Portman, 
Margaret Leighton, Vivien Leigh, Alec 
Guinness, Martita Hunt, Irene Worth, 
Hugh Griffith, Peggy Mount and 
lots of others. Though The Chalk 
Garden has already been performed in 
America, with Gladys Cooper and Siobhan 
McKenna in the parts played over here by 
Dame Edith and Miss Ashcroft, American 
visitors are still likely to go again. They 
are keen enough about the theatre to want 
to see two entirely different interpretations 
of the same play, as long as the play and 
the acting are good enough to merit a 
second visit. 

Over here they have the added attraction 
of being able to see the play at the Hay- 
market, an elegant theatre of the right size 
and shape to frame to perfection the super- 
lative acting which graces this memorable 
Gielgud production. Such players as Dame 
Edith and Miss Ashcroft could not be seen 
to better advantage in any other theatre in 
London, or elsewhere for that matter. 
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In the two pictures above are seen, sop, the Greek generals holding a council of war in an 
early scene from the play, and, below, the Trojan King Priam reading to his sons Nestor’s 


letter demanding the return of Helen. 


“Troilus and Cressida”’ at the Old Vic 


HE sixth play to be presented in the 1955-56 season, Tyrone Guthrie’s 

strikingly original production of “ Troilus and Cressida,” has aroused 
great interest. Mr. Guthrie has chosen the pre-first-world war period for 
his setting and the décor and costumes are by Frederick Crooke, with music 
composed by Frederick Marshall. 

On 22nd May, Michael Benthall’s production of “ Macbeth,” with Paul 
Rogers and Coral Browne, was revived and will remain in the repertory 
until the end of the season in mid-July. The other play to be added this 
season will be the new production of “Romeo and Juliet,” directed by 
Robert Helpmann, with Paul Rogers as Mercutio, John Neville as Romeo 
and Claire Bloom as Juliet, which has its first performance on 12th June. 
The décor is by Loudon Sainthill. 
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Pictures 
by 


Houston-Rogers 





Hector: Hector’s opinion 
in way of truth; yet, 


My spritely brethren, I pro- 
pend to you 

In resolution to keep Helen 
still; 


A room in_ Priam’s 
‘palace. Hector, who 
has been trying to per- 
suade his brothers to 
give Helen back to the 
Greeks, is finally won 
over by their arguments. 
Left to right: Priam (Job 
Stewart), Hector (Jack 
Gwillim), Troilus (John 
Neville), Paris (Ronald 
Allen) and Helenus 
(John Wood). 


Pandarus: My niece is horribly 
in love with a thing you have, 


shall have it, my 
lord, it be not my Lord 
Paris. 


Pandarus, who is play- 
ing Cupid in the 
romance between his 
cousin Cressida and 
Prince Troilus, calls on 
Helen and Paris _ for 
their help. Left: Pan- 
darus (Paul Rogers) and 
Helen (Wendy Hiller). 


Pandarus: Why do you not 
speak to her? Come, draw 
this curtain, and let’s see 
your picture. Alas the day. 
how loath you are to offend 
daylight! and ‘twere dark, 
you'd close sooner. 


Pandarus arranges the 

meeting between Troilus 

and Cressida (Rosemary 
Harris as Cressida). 





Ulysses: How some men creep in skittish Fortune’s hall, Whiles other play the idiots in her eyes! 
Achilles, who has quarrelled with the Greek generals and refused to meet Hector in single 
combat, is dismayed by their treatment of him. Ulysses tells him that past deeds of valour 
are soon forgotten and that he cannot afford to rest on his reputation. Left to right: Patroclus 

(Jeremy Brett), Ulysses (Richard Wordsworth) and Achilles (Charles Gray). 


Below: Menelaus: Vil have my kiss, sir. Lady, by your leave 


Cressida arrives in the Greek camp, having been given in exchange for Antenor, a Trojan 
captured by the Greeks. Centre are seen Nestor (Dudley Jones), Cressida, Agamemnon (Derek 
Francis), Menelaus (Edward Harvey) and, extreme right, Laurence Hardy as Ajax. 





Above: 

Nestor: Now, Ajax, hold thine 
own! 

Troilus: Hector, thou sleep’st; 


awake thee! 

Hector, accompanied by 
Troilus and Aeneas, 
comes to the Greek 
camp to fight his duel 
with Ajax. The Greeks 
and the Trojans gather 
to watch the duel but 
after a few passes 
Hector, realising that 
Ajax is a_ kinsman, 
refuses to continue. The 
leaders of both armies 
temporarily put aside 

their hatred. 
Achilles: Where is this Hector? 
Come, come, thou boy- 
queller, show thy face. 
Next day during the 
battle Hector kills Pat- 
roclus, the friend of 
Achilles, and this at 
last arouses the great 
warrior. Grief stricken, 
he rages through the 
battlefield in search of 
Hector. The play closes 
with Hector’s shameful 
death at the hands of 
Achilles and his 36 
henchmen, the Myrmi- 
dons. 








“<@thello’’ at the Old Vic 


@ IN Michael Benthall’s production o 

Shakespeare’s tragedy John Neville and 
Richard Burton alternated the réles of Othello 
and Iago and in these two ages are given 
scenes from both versions of the play. It was 
no mean feat for these young actors to under- 
take these onerous parts and their different 
interpretations aroused the keen interest of 
critics and playgoers alike. The décor and 
costumes were by Loudon Sainthill, with music 
composed by Frederick Marshall. Unhappily 
it was not possible to retain the production for 
the remainder of the season, and the last 


performance was given on 12th May. 
Pictures by Angus McBean 


In this page are scenes from Othello with John Neville as Othello (centre). Top, an early 

scene from the play with, extreme right, Brabantio (Jack Gwillim). Above left: Richard 

Burton as lago with Richard Wordsworth as Roderigo and right, the death of Desdemona 
(played by Rosemary Harris). 
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Scenes with Richard Burton as Othello (left centre). Top: the final scene with John Neville 

as Iago, Anthony White as Cassio and Charles Gray as Lodovico. Right centre: Desdemona 

with Wendy Hiller as Emilia. Above left: John Neville as Iago with Richard Wordsworth as 
Roderigo and, right, Othello strangles Desdemona. 
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The Paris Festival 


HESE lines are being written on the eve 

of the Third International Festival of 
Dramatic Art at the famous Théatre Sarah- 
Bernhardt in Paris, directed by Monsieur 
A.-M. Julien. The third year of the Festival 
has a smaller number. of companies per- 
forming, since the second house, the 
Théatre Hébertot has dropped out of the 
scheme, but against this M. Julien has intro- 
duced for the first time a season of lyric 
theatre at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
to which the San Carlo Theatre of Naples, 
the Stadtische Oper of West Berlin 
(directed by Professor Carl Ebert), the Aix- 
en-Provence Opera, the Belgrade Opera, 
and the English Opera Group have con- 
tributed. Mention should also be made of 
the Concerts, Film shows and Lectures and 
Detates, and for the first time, under the 
auspices of the International Theatre 
Institute, a Conference of Theatre Critics 
(to which I have the privilege of being 
officially delegated). 

At last year’s I.T.I. Congress at Dubrov- 
nik a proposal was accepted by 32 member- 
states to form an International Theatre in 
Paris and it is hoped that the Sarah- 
Bernhardt will this year be officially recog- 
nised and appointed to the role. Eighteen 
countries are represented this year at the 
Festival which was to open on May 14th 
with a gala performance of Barabbas by 
the Flemish dramatist Michel de Ghel- 


De Haagsche Comedie 
‘rom the Royal 
Cheatre in the 
Hague are appearing 
in three one act plays 
in the 1956 Paris 
Festival. This_pic- 
ture shows their 
Director, Paul Steen- 
bergen, as the King 
of Spain and Albert 
Van Daisum as the 
Fool in “ Escu-ial” 
by Michel de Ghel- 
derode, the Flemish 
playwright. (Photo 
by Lemaire & 
Wennink). 


by Ossia Trilling 


derode, presented by the Belgian National 
Theatre before the Belgian Ambassador to 
Paris and various civic dignitaries, who will 
be voting the subsidies required to keep an 
International Theatre going. This company 


Monsieur A. M. 


Julien, Director 
of the Festival 
of Paris. 


will be the only one performing in the French 
language this year. Up to the end of May, 
Sweden, the Netherlands and Morocco will 
be giving, respectively, Chekhov’s Uncle 
Vanya and_ Strindberg’s The Father 
(repeated from last year) by the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm; three short 
plays (Harlequinade by Rattigan, Escurial 
by Ghelderode, and Cécile by Anouilh) by 





More scenes from plays to be presented by the Paris Festival 
this year. Above: Anders Ek as Vanya and Gunn Waligren 
as Sonia in the Swedish Royal Dramatic Theatre’s production 
of Chekov’s *“ Uncle Vanya” (Picture by Beata Bergstrim). 
Above right: Elsa Carlsson as the Nurse fits the straight- 
jacket on Lars Hanson as the Captain in Strindberg’s ‘* The 
Father,”’ another production by the Royal Dramatic Theatre, 
Stockholm. Right: Johanna Wichmann as Countess Natasha 
Rostova and Siegmar Schneider as Prince Andrei Bolkonsky 
in the Berlin production of an adaptation of Tolstoy's “* War 
and Peace,” produced by Erwin Piscator for the Schiller 
Theatre. (Picture by Heinz Késter). Below: A scene from the 
Schauspielhaus Bochum’s production of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,”’ 
which is directed by Hans Schalla with decor by Max 
Fritzsche and costumes by Therese van Treeck. Hans 
Messemer is seen, /e/t, as Mephistopheles and Peter Liihr 
as Faust in Goethe's tragedy. (Picture by Grete Hamer). 





The Paris Festival (conia.) 


the Haagsche Comedie from the Royal 
Theatre in The Hague; and two plays by 
teams of authors in the Arabic tongue, one 
of which is based on Moliére’s Les Four- 
beries de Scapin. 


Willy A. Kleinau as Miller and Wolfang Langoff as 
President von Walther in Schiller’s “ Kabale und 
Liebe,” presented by the Deutsches Theutre from 
East Berlin. Verdi's “‘ Luisa Miller” is, of course, 
based on this Schiller play. The producer is Langhoff. 


(Photo by Pisarek). 


For the first time a large contingent of 
East European companies is taking part. 
Czechoslovakia is sending the Prague 
National Theatre with plays by Capek and 
Nezval. East Germany the Deutsches 
Theatre of Berlin with Schiller’s /ntrigue 
and Love. Poland the Warsaw National 
Theatre with Kordian by Juliz Slowacki. 
Yugoslavia the National 


Theatre of 


Ljubljana with Sluge by Ivan Cankar. 
Roumania’s National Theatre of Bucarest 
and Hungary are also taking part. Western 
Germany is sending two companies: the 
Bochum Schauspielhaus with Géethe’s 
Faust and Sartre’s The Devil and the Good 
Lord, and the Schiller Theatre from West 
Berlin with Tolstoy’s War and _ Peace 
adapted and produced by the veteran Erwin 
Piscator. Austria are sending The Josef- 
stadt Theatre (Max Reinhardt’s old theatre) 
with Hoffmannsthal’s The Difficult One. 
Italy the Morelli-Stoppa company from 
Rome with Goldoni’s The Innkeeper, Nor- 
way the Oslo National Theatre with Ibsen’s 
The Wild Duck. Spain the Chamber 
Theatre from Barcelona with The Youth of 
The Cid by Guilhem de Castro. Israel the 
Chamber Theatre from Telaviv with The 
Good Woman of Setchuan by Brecht. And 
Ireland the Dublin Players with Shaw’s 
Candida. 


The British contribution this year will 
consist of two companies: the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre with Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra and, once again, Theatre Work- 
shop with MacColl’s adaptation of Hasek’s 
The Good Soldier Schweik. 





Mr. Trilling is now in Paris and will be 
sending further articles on the Paris Festival 
for inclusion in our next issues. Meantime, 
as we go to press, we have received the 
following note from him: 


On the first day, 14th May, of the Paris 
Festival, Monsieur Léon Benoit-Deutsch, 
President of the Paris T.M.A., announced 
that the City of Paris had decided to adopt 
the suggestion of the 1.7.1. to nominate the 
Thédtre Sarah-Bernhardt as the “ Theatre 
of the Nations” in the future, for all coming 
International Theatre Festivals, will 
now be a fixed annual event. 


which 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York 
Plays 
reviewed 
by 
Ranald 


Savery 


Robert 
(right) 
bers 


Weede 
with mem- 
of the com- 
pany im a_ scene 
from “The Most 
Happy Fella.” 
(Picture by Fried- 

rman-Abeles). 


HE musical department, not too distin- 

guished during the shank of the 1955- 
56 season, perked up considerably in the 
waning weeks. A satisfying entry is The 
Most Happy Fella, which has assumed 
apparent hit proportions at the Imperial. 

Like its recent predecessor, My Fair 
Lady, this song-and-uance favourite is an 
adaptation of a play, built on Sidney 
Howard's Pulitzer prize-winning They Knew 
What They Wanted, first presented on 
Broadway in 1924. Under producing aus- 
pices of Kermit Bloomgarden and Lynn 
Loesser, libretto and score are the work of 
Frank Loesser, who was responsible for 
Guys and Dolls and Where's Charley? 

Story is set in a large vineyard in Cali- 
fornia. Title character is a middle-aged, 
first-generation Italian-American who owns 
the grape growing property, managing its 
business and a sizable crew of employees in 
cheerful-go-lucky style. Tony, a bachelor, 
finds his life unfulfilled. Although an 
immensely warm-hearted man, he is not the 
romantic type. After a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, where a young restaurant waitress 
catches his undeclared fancy, he proposes 
marriage to her by mail, enclosing a photo- 
graph of his handsome foreman, who is 
leaving his employ. 

The girl, desperate to get out of a drab 
environment, accepts. Trouble ensues when 
the foreman delays his departure. Tony is 
doubly*caught in his deception, and the girl 
and the younger man have a brief affair, 
even though she goes through with the 


marriage agreement. Latter portion of the 
music drama is concerned with the sincere 
affection growing between Tony and his 
wife, and his final forgiveness of her 
infidelity. 

Within this framework, Mr. Loesser has 
created an exciting musical improvisation. 
He has utilised the Italian background to 
compose some stirring songs which are near 
operatic in their inspiration. The show, in 
spots, is closer to operetta than it is to 
musical comedy. However, with the reali- 
sation that Broadway is customarily hostile 
to opera, the composer and director Joseph 
Anthony, have provided a quota of comic 
and lively numbers conceived in the more 
conventional vein. 

Result is a production that won the 
applause of the critics, who want their 
musicals to be arty or intellectual, or both, 
and at the same time offers plenty of enter- 
tainment for a less rarefied musical comedy 
audience. That’s nice work if you know 
how to bring it off, and indications were 
that the trick had been turned. 

Dances, directed by Dania Krupska, con- 
tribute engagingly to the effect. Here again 
the native exuberance and colour of Italian 
folklore has been brought into play. The 
wedding feast and other occasional cele- 
brations form the basis of vigorously staged 
song and dance numbers. The entire show 
steps along at a fast pace. At times there 
is so much happening that the audience is 
almost in the position of the spectator at a 
circus who can’t decide which ring to watch. 





S\ if 
Bert Lahr and E. G. Marshall in a scene from the 
New York production of ‘* Waiting for Godot.” 


Performers are skilfully cast. Voices are 
all fine, and most of the singers manage the 
transitions from operetta to musical comedy 
in versatile fashion. As Tony, there is 
Rotert Weede, recruit from grand opera 
and symphony concerts, with impressive 
authority in his vocalising. Jo Sullivan, as 
the waitress, is pretty and appealing, and 
brings a clear, unaffected soprano to the 
role. 

Two secondary players in comedy parts 
are responsible for many of the most enter- 
taining moments in the show. Contralto 
Susan Johnson, as a companion waitress, is 
both an accomplished comedienne and an 
excellent singer. A bashful boy friend whom 
she pursues energetically is very amusingly 
portrayed by Shorty Long. Other personal 
hits are scored by Arthur Rubin, Rico 
Froehlich and John Henson, doing comic 
renditions of Italian opera-styled vocal trios. 
Foreman is Art Lund, a prepossessing gentle- 
man with an athlete’s thysique and a voice 
that is satisfactory, if not of the calibre 
of Mr. Weede’s. 

The chorus and small-réle people have 
been costumed in a combination of Western 
hats, jeans and boots, plus colourful Italian 


accessories, that lend romance to the pro- 
ceedings. If the authenticity of the costum- 
ing may be in doubt, that is a comparatively 
unimportant matter in a Broadway musical. 
As a matter of fact, a carping reviewer 
might be nagged with a suspicion that the 
whole show is somewhat less solid or 
genuine than it appears. But on the stage 
and in front of the audience, it moves along 
so briskly, brightly and voluminously that 
there is nothing to do but sit back and be 
heartily entertained. 

Waiting for Godot, ushered into the John 
Golden Theatre with accompanying publicly 
expressed trepidation by producer Michael 
Myerberg, attracted sufficient box office 
attention to extend its run past the assigned 
four weeks. 

Bert Lahr, playing Gogo, was showered 
with critical accolades for his ingenious 
portrayal of the child-like tramp. A life- 
time of burlesque, vaudeville and revue 
seasoning stood him in good stead in 
fashioning a show-wise impersonation that 
made the most of the script, with added 
embellishments of his own. Amidst the 
general acclaim for Mr. Lahr, the contri- 
bution of E. G. Marshall, as his companion, 
perhaps did not receive their full due. Mr. 
Marshall, playing the “straight man” to 
the comic, turned in a thoroughly detailed 
and smoothly integrated performance, Kurt 
Kasznar and Alvin Epstein, as Pozzo and 
Lucky, respectively, carried out the extra- 
vagant impressionisms of their réles in 
exemplary fashion. 

While generally regarded in New York 
as a literary stunt, Godot possessed undeni- 
able dramatic provocation and interest. 

New York City’s Center’s spring musical 
season offered a trio of well performed and 
attractively staged productions—The King 
and I, Kiss Me, Kate, and Carmen Jones. 
Off-Broadway, the Downtown’ Theatre 
received plaudits for a two-in-one presenta- 
tion of Shaw's The Man of Destiny, and 
Chekov’s On the Harmfulness of Tobacco. 

Two Broadway candidates for light 
comedy honours, Wake Up, Darling, and a 
revival of Goodbye Again, made fast exits. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 
**The Final Ace”? (contd.) 


There were good impersonations by the 
company and quiet acting. Two Chinese 
characters enlivened the play. They were 
well taken by Mr. Dennis Clinton, as a 
young Communist student full of ideas and 
eager to try them, and Mr. Michael Peake 
as a Nationalist general more concerned to 
preserve property than to defeat the 
Japanese. H.G.M. 


“Look Back In Anger” (Royal Court) 

ERE we spend Sunday evenings with the 

Porters, exemplars of the theme long 
popular with novelists, that a man and 
woman who mate and prove their ability 
to make each other extremely unhappy can 
never thereafter exist permanently apart. 
Mr. John Osborne’s leading character 
personifies the resentment of the young male 
adult on realising the human dilemma, 
which he seems to regard as peculiarly his 
own, 

In a squalid room above their sweet shop 
the irregular triangle is arranged, with 
Jimmy Porter reading the more literary 
Sunday journals, his tired young wife iron- 
ing, and his junior partner in business and 
domesticity obliged to content himself with 
whatever reading matter or wifely affection 
is left over by Jimmy. 

Mr. Kenneth Haigh brought to bitter life 
the passionate self-pity of Jimmy Porter, 
whose hatred of society and most of its 
members was made amusing and rather 
shocking by the author's phrasing of vitriolic 
diatribes. Miss Mary Ure, as the suffering 
but infatuated young wife, conveyed the 
impression of patient exhaustion. Mrs. 
Porter’s friend, Helena, played by Miss 
Helena Hughes, was introduced as an actress, 
became familiar to us as a church-goer and 
moralist, and passed quickly into adultery 
with Jimmy, so we never really knew her. 
The male parts were rather impressively 
played. Mr. Alan Bates, as a simple, under- 
standing, Dobbin type, was always in the 
picture and looking in place there. Mr. 
John Welsh was similarly in place, though 
rather as a character from a Galsworthy 
novel, in his ome scene as Mrs. Porter's 
upperclass father. 

The shape of the play recalled Mr. Noél 
Coward's Design jor Living but it had strong 
flavour of Amis. Mr. Tony Richardson had 
directed and Mr. Alan Tagg had designed 
the set and both seemed to have served the 
author well. It is a very interesting play. 

H.G.M. 


“ The House by the Lake ” 

(Duke of York's) 

HILE admitting that we could find 

many inconsistencies in this drama, 
and that we were not altogether convinced 
by the characters’ reactions, Hugh Mills’s 
thriller is by no means the worst of this 
genre. We cannot expect, it would seem 
too many murder plays of the quality of 
Dial “M” for Murder, but The House by 
the Lake has interesting dialogue and 
considerable suspense. 

The play concerns a psychiatrist who has 
been struck off the roll for alleged misuse 
of his hypnotic power, and his wife, Janet, 
a one-time patient whom, before their 
marriage, he had saved from suicide. 
Maurice kas a sister, Stella, who lives with 
them and a half brother, Colin, a forger, 
and generally a nasty piece of work. 

Maurice and his sister plot to kill Colin 
and leave the country with the proceeds, 
abandoning Janet, the unfortunate wife, who 
is by now aware that her husband no longer 
loves her. But Colin’s unhappy wife, Iris, 
also has plenty of reasons for murdering her 
husband, whose body is found beneath the 
broken ice of the lake; the murderers hop- 
ing they have staged a seeming “ accident.” 
The inevitable detective is, however, more 
than a match for the criminals, and with 
the help of Maurice’s wife (an unlikely 
proceeding!) he gets his evidence. 

Flora Robson brings all her dramatic 
skill to the réle of Janet, particularly in the 
last scene when, hypnotised, she relives large 
slices of her past life. Andrew Cruickshank 
well conveys the slightly abnormal and 
sinister quality of Maurice, as does Jenny 
Laird as his sister. Paul Lee is just the kind 
of villain to give audiences a pleasant feeling 
when he is disposed of. Alan McNaughtan 
has not a great deal to do as the detective. 

FS. 


“ Angna Enters” (471s) 


HE entertainment offered by Angna 

Enters, the American mime, was subtle, 
witty and highly sophisticated. On a bare 
stage, with only a table and chair to help 
her, she deliciously recreated the world of 
Lautrec as the tango dancer in “ Fleur du 
Mal” and of Monet in “ Pique-Nique.” 
The smaller items were the most beguiling 
and of these “ Ikon-Byzantine,” the wonder- 
fully langorous “ Odalisque ”; “ Oh, the pain 
of it,” a very modern abstract, and the 16th 
century Spanish boy cardinal, who suddenly 
produces castanets from under his scarlet 
robes, stand out in the programme. L.M. 





Y LORDS, LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN, I rise to my feet—feet which, 
for the first time, tread these bardic boards 
—I rise ostensibly to reply to a Toast. But 
actors (we are told) are egoists; and over- 
awed tho’ I be, nothing will stop me talking 
about myself. Reporters have asked me 
“How are you enjoying Stratford?’ I've 
been evasive. But not today. I’m going 
to tell you how I—a gilded fugitive from 
Shaftesbury Avenue—am enjoying Stratford. 
I'm disappointed. Oh, they treat you 
very nicely—showers in the dressing-room, 
half-holidays, frigidaires, free issue of the 
schedule—but it doesn’t compare with the 
conditions in which I last played Shylock. 
You didn’t know I'd played it before? 
Nobody does, not even our charming 
Portia, Margaret Johnston, or our director 
Miss Margaret Webster. On March the first, 
1922, at an Eisteddfod—I must explain 
quickly, to our many friends here from 
abroad, that “ Eisteddfod” is a word mean- 
ing Festival, in Welsh, the language of my 
country, Wales, a very small country not 
many miles from Stratford, which is 
attached to this great country by a bond 
of unswervingly loyal independence—well, 
on March the first, 1922, at an Eisteddfod 
in the County School, Holywell, North 
Wales, I played the Trial Scene. 


Emlyn 


Williams 
Takes a Bow 


On the occasion of his 
first appearance at the 
Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Emlyn Williams gave the 
amusing 1956 Birthday 
Speech which we 
reproduce in these pages. 


Le/t: An impression of Mr. Williams in the 
réle of Shylock, by artist Veronica Haigh. 


The whole thing had been my idea. There 
was no television, no radio, I had never 
been inside an English theatre, I had 
never seen an English play, I was sixteen 
and a third, and luminous with confidence. 

Oh I didn’t have the help I have here— 
sympathetic patient director, fine cast, 
decor, costumes, lights, music, the world’s 
most famous theatre—oh, it’s all very nice. 
In my County School (mixed—boys and 
girls) | appeared on a platform, no curtain, 
no scenery, no lights—daylight, and the 
only music six opening chords on the 
school-piano by a short-sighted girl in a 
gym slip. No director, but rehearsals had 
been plain-sailing: Miss Webster will be 
interested to hear that I had told the cast 
where to stand, and where / was going to 
stand. You can’t deny I was a bright boy, 
for (without ever having set foot inside a 
theatre) I was starting my career centre- 
upstage. Miss Webster moves me about 
rather a lot. 

My costume (in the present production) 
is the work of young Alan Tagg; in my 
first appearance in the role, I was dressed 
exclusively by my mother. A faded old 
Paisley quilt with arm-holes, my father’s 
slippers; a turban evolved from a dis- 
embowelled tea-cosy. My beard, which I 
had constructed myself (with wire, and wool 





dipped in ink) fitted snugly over the ears. 
When I sat down, the quilt gaped, and the 
audience caught a tantalising glimpse of my 
mother’s best black stockings. For make- 
up, I had made prodigal use of a Venus 
pencil; my face was very very lined. One 
piece of luck—in our front room at home, 
we had a pair of scales, the residue of my 
father’s brief and quarter-heated career as 
a greengrocer: the scales now dangled 
from Shylock’s money-making waist. As 
there was no curtain, the Duke and his 
assembly trooped on much as they must 
have done in 1595: but I made my entrance 
from the Head-master’s study; not only 
through a door, but through a door upon 
which I had knocked thrice. You must 
admit it wasn’t a bad idea. “ He is ready at 
the door ” (KNOCK) “ He comes, my lord.” 
Miss Webster has no door. 

The cast, that first time? It’s awfully 
hard to describe them, because I don’t 
remember looking at them. I do recall 
that as most of the other boys were keener 
on football than on Shakespeare, the Duke 
was played (rather surprisingly) by a 
flushed and full-bosomed girl. I particu- 
larly remember her name, because that 


performance must have been the only time 
the first line of Portia’s great speech has 
ever elicited a burst of healthy laughter. 
The Duke’s name was Mercy Pumphrey. 


Otherwise it went off without a hitch. 
My confidence was jarred by one incident 
which would have ruffled the most seasoned 
professional. The school staff (mixed) sat 
in the front row. As Shylock sharpened his 
knife on the sole of my father’s slipper, the 
Language Mistress leant forward, tapped me 
on the hand, and said “Don’t do that, it'll 
frighten the younger children.” I looked at 
her. It must be true that looks cannot kill, 
for she lived to have me write a play about 
her, is now in excellent seventy-year-old 
health, and—at this moment—is seated not 
many yards from me. She is coming to 
see The Merchant here, but not to a 
children’s matinée. 

The audience? We come to the ugly 
truth, and I'll not mince it. They may 
have been schoolfellows, crude footballing 
Philistines—they may have lacked the 
savoir-faire of the Avon clientele-—but they 
had one shining virtue which now I ache for 

-my lords ladies and gentlemen, NONE 
OF THEM HAD EVER SEEN ANY- 
BODY ELSE PLAY SHYLOCK. They 
may have muttered, in their amusing Celtic 
patois “Look at George Emlyn Williams 
dressed up like his Granny!’; but they 


did not murmur, “ Oh, he’s using the Folio 
reading. . . . I seem to remember Michael 
was rather memorable in that bit .. . What 
was that lovely bit of business Donald 
did’ ?’ 

That first appearance of mine .. . I must 
be honest about the drawbacks. If I had 
forgotten my part, not one of the Duke’s 
glazed entourage could have rescued me 
by a syllable. When I arrived in Stratford, 
I was comforted to be told (by an old hand) 
that there was no need to study my lines 
closely, as on the slightest hesitation on my 
part, | would be helped out with a prompt 
from at least fifty members of any 
audience. I was further reassured that the 
acoustics of this beautiful theatre are such 
that while the actors occasionally have to 
raise their voices, the prompting of the 
audience can be heard from every seat in 
the house. 

But (lastly) I fear that first appearance 
had yet another advantage. In Holywell 
County School, the other actors may have 
stood like waxworks: but they were deeply 
impressed with me. My first day here walk- 
ing nervously to meet my directors Miss 
Webster and Mr. Byam Shaw, C.B.E. (and 
having reminded myself that after all, they 
were together in my first play, when I was 
twenty—and so were they, ingenue and 
juvenile, and a more nervous pair you never 
saw) I’ve nothing to fear there, I thought, 
C.B.E. indeed . well, en route for 
rehearsal, I buoyed myself further with the 
reminder that I had played at the Old Vic. 
I was introduced to aii the Venetians who 
were to surround me, in ‘his trial scene. 
One swift look round informed me that 
when I had played at the Old Vic, they 
were all in nappies. This should have given 
me confidence—no, I remembered what / 
had been like, walking on at that age. | 
understood exactly the look in all those 
friendly sharp eyes. A mixture of respect 
and scepticism. Never mind, I thought, 
all that'll change. It has. The respect is 
wearing off. 

But the friendliness remains; I’m very 
happy here. And today—-one of the most 
exalted birthdays in the world’s calendar 
I feel it a great honour (representing my 
distinguished fellow-players Miss Johnston, 
Miss Churchill, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Badel, 
Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Howe, Miss Sterke, Miss 
Hamlett, Mr. Dignam, Mr. Hoskins, Mr. 
Faulds and company, to stand before this 
brilliant gathering— which includes my dear 
ingenue and dear juvenile—and reply to 
the toast of THE DRAMA. 
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LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose Personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


CHEZ CUISINE BOURGEOISE 


FRANCAISE 
0 léo 


OUVERT JUSQU’A 
MINUIT 
SPECIALITES 


La Soupe A !l’oignon 


Fermé le Dimanche 
(Prix Raisonnables) 
Son Poulet Basquaise 


At the Harrington Hall Hotel 
11-15 Harrington Gardens, London SW7 
FREmantle 4477 - 0177 


Also Le Club de Cléo 
Sunbury - on - Thames 


PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 
LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 


Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


# We recommend these restaurants 








excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St., 
SOHO, W.1 
GER. 3916 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully |Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLas, 
Author of ‘““Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
No tables booked after 10.30 p.m 
JERrard 1296 








Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 











7 . - 
Leicester Gri 
35 CRANBOURN STREET, W 

A Favourite Restaurant for 
Theatregoers 
Private Room for Parties 

FULLY LICENSED TILL MIDNIGHT 

TEM 0542, 5886, 12-3 p.m., 5.30-12 p.m. 
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Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


HE boys down at H.M.V. are great 

believers in taking several bites at a 
cherry. Let us take the case of New Faces 
of 1952, the cheerful and _ uninhibited 
intimate revue that ran in New York for 
over a year, first disclosed the superior 
talents of Eartha Kitt, and was afterwards 
made into a Cinemascope movie featuring 
the original theatre cast. 

At the time of its first production, R.C.A. 
Victor issued a 12 in. long-player, for sale 
in the United States, giving thirteen items 
from the shqw—and, for the last year or 
so, H.M.V. has been cautiously doling out 
bits of it. First came a 45 r.p.m. extended 
play (7EG8134) with four items, then Eartha 
Kitt’s “ Monotonous” on a 78 r.p.m. 
(B10820), and this month we have four more 
items—one of them in a cut version—on 
another 45 r.p.m. extended play (7EG8167). 
This leaves four still to come, one of which 
is the delightful Scots scena, “ Nanty puts 
her hair up,” by Herbert Farjeon and Walter 
Leigh, which was first staged in the Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre war-time revue, Diversion 
No. 2 in 1941. If, when, and in what form, 
these last four will arrive is still H.M.V.’s 
secret. 

In competition with the 12 in. long-player 
of Plain and Fancy by the original Broad- 
way cast (Capitel LCT6102) comes a more 
modest 10 in. disc by the Drury Lane 
company (Oriole MG 10009). This has 
only eight songs, compared with fourteen 
on the larger record; but as the score has 
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We Recommend these Restaurants 





Restaurant Tyrol 
42 DEAN STREET 
Tel. GERrard 9455 
Austrian Specialities 
Zithermusic 








Austrian Management: Mr. R. M. Limberger 











Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon fill 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 














THE 


DOVER BUTTERY 


Dover Street 
Piccadilly 
London W1 
HY De Park 
6191 
MAY 5134 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 





CHARMING OLD WORLD 
BUTTERY 
AND RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed 











JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DEST E 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 


has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


KATE AT THE PIANO 
FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Open Sundays 




















MARIO (Cazzani) welcomes you to 


THE PHEASANTRY CLUB 


in Chelsea 


152 King’s Road, $.W.3 
(FLA 5326/5001) 
Popular with all Actors and Artists 


Licensed 12 noon to 3; 5 to midnight 
Lunch, Dine or Dance any day 


Sub: £1 Is. Od. per year - Visitors 5/- 


























BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1956 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 











DVR CUVAVAaaavrasasas vane 


ALFRED COHEN 


Theatrical, Film and Television 
Tailors 
Managements are invited 
Estimates for productions 
47 Frith Street, W.1 GER. 5165 


VUNVAN VV AAs 
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available 
not 
not 


Autumn. 
essential. 
important. 


Prefer 
Work can 
Apply Box 
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be 
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(non- 
requires 
and/or 

Phone 
after 


“Play Pictorial” 
Also over 100 loose 


World 
and August-December 
Dec. 1940; Jan.-July 


1942- 
1939; 
1951. 


volumes for 


MATEUR PRODUCER 
seen June 9th Fees 
« 
( _professional), 156a Albany Street, N.W.1 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES (experienced 
Terminus 2079 during day or EUSton 7185 
7 p.m., or write full particulars to the Theatre. 
| invites membership. Applicants must possess 
speaking voices. Also stage management 
required 
— SALE. Bound Volumes 

1-28 with a few exceptions. 
 e SALE. Complete Scits Theatre 

1950; May, June 
What offers? Box 534. 

a SALE. Theatre 
Offers to Box 537. 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 
London, W.1. 8-9 or 14 days (Day or Evening). 
£4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Director: Marian Naylor, 
fessional Staff. Syliabus. Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, 
Otford, Kent. 

School in the Heart of the Ribble Valley, near 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. GIRLS, ages 4-13, prepared 
Progressive Private Schools. BOYS, preparatory to 
9 years of age. Special attention given to Health. 
during Holidays. Illustrated prospectus from the 
Principals: Brian P. Kermode, B.A.Hons.(Cantab.), 
Education. Telephone: Clitheroe 3. 

YCRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
executed. ** Mowbray,”” 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 

Many types available daily, weekly, or monthly. 

Magnegraph, 1, Hanway Place, London, W.1. Tel.: 


Western districts but 

{\HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE 

trained) for Summer and Autumn productions. 

RAMATIC GROUP, high standard of acting, 
excellent 

Write Box 536. 
copies. Offers to Box 533. 
Jan.-April, June, Nov., 
World bound 

years 1936-1939. 

4 Drama Schools. Also Schools at Theatre Club, 
Stimulating Courses in Acting and Production. Pro- 
\ OORLAND SCHOOL. The Day and Boarding 
for the Grammar Schools, Girls’ Public Schools and 
Riding, Music, Ballet, Elocution. Children welcome 
Shirley M. Kermode. Recognised by the Ministry of 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
se RECORDER HIRE in Greater London. 
LANgham 2156. 


Theatre on Record (conid.) 


seldom been described as scintillating, many 
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purchasers may think eight songs sufficient. 


As two of the principal Drury Lane 
players, Richard Derr and Shirl Conway, 
are already to be heard on the Capitol disc, 
their songs have had to be farmed out 
among other members of the cast. This 
means that Virginia Somers, who plays 
“Emma Miller,” has to sing “ It’s a helluva 
way to run a love affair,’ which is no song 
at all for a well-brought-up Amish young 
lady. 

For those whose appetites for the plays of 
Marivaux have been whetted by the recent 
Palace Theatre presentation of, Le Triomphe 
de l'amour by the Théatre National Popu- 
laire, London International offer a com- 
plete recording of Les Fausses Confidences, 
beautifully performed by the Madeleine 
Renaud — Jean-Louis Barrault company 
(TW91042/3). 


The London International people are 
usually to be complimented on the complete- 
ness of the notes they give on the record 
sleeves, but in this instance they have let 
us down badly. Not a single word of 
guidance is given to help us fellow the 
complicated plot, and those whose French 
has been neglected just lately may well find 
themselves in a fine state of confusion. 


At the time of writing, the long-playing 
record of The Threepenny Opera by the 
London cast has not yet been issued; nor, 
more surprising still, has that by the New 
York cast. However, on Felsted SD80042, 
Maria Remusat, who appeared in the Paris 
production as well as in the current London 
one, sings two of the songs in French, one 
of which is the inevitable “ Moritat.” 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. io 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 





Amateur Stage 


HE two plays scheduled for June by 
The Mountview Theatre Club, Hornsey, 
are Book of the Month by Basil Thomas 
(4th to 9th June) and The Glass Menagerie 
by Tennessee Williams (18th to 23rd June). 
The season at The Bingley Little Theatre 
closes with an annual revue called Spot On 
which will be presented from 4th to 13th 
June. 

An open air production of Much Ado 
About Nothing will be given by The 
Coronation Players on the Sunken Lawn, 
York House, Twickenham, on 20th, 21st and 


22nd June at 7.45 p.m., and on Saturday, | 


23rd June at 2.30 and 7.45. Tickets (2/6 
and 5/-) can be obtained from Mrs. D. 
Oscard, 
(POP. 5281). 

The Coronation Players are drawn from 
amateur societies in the Twickenham area, 
and their first production was A Midsummer 
Night's Dream which was given in Coro- 
nation year, and was held with the support 
of the Twickenham Corporation, in the 
grounds of York House. Since then a 
Shakespeare play has been produced in this 
attractive setting each summer. 

The Progress Theatre, Reading, are to 
present Bernard Shaw's In Good King 
Charles’ Golden Days from 15th to 2Ist 
June. 

The Questors will give ten performances 
of She Stoops to Conquer (9th to 20th June) 


at their own theatre and will then play for 
a further week at the Open Air Theatre, 


Torquay, during July. 
produce. 

Dangerous Corner by J. B. Priestley will 
be given by the Bradford Civic Playhouse 
from 16th to 23rd June. 

The twenty-sixth production, Antigone, 
by Jean Anouilh, will be given by The 
Middlesbrough Little Theatre in the barn 
at Toft House from Tuesday Sth to Saturday 
9th June. Barbara Henry will produce. 


The Winifred Akroyd Players are pre- 
senting Anastasia by Marcelle Maurette, 
adapted into English by Guy Bolton, at their 
Christchurch Studio Theatre, 156a Albany 
Street, N.W.1, from Wednesday 30th May 
to Saturday 2nd June at 7.30 p.m. and 
Sunday 3rd June at 5.30 p.m. A point of 
interest is that Eleanor Nicholls who is 
appearing in the title réle is herself half- 
Russian. Beatrice Lester appears as the 
Dowager Empress of Russia and the play is 
directed by Hugh Eliot. 


Eltham Little Theatre. For their next 
production, the Kerwin Players have chosen 
The Skin of Our Teeth, by Thornton Wilder. 
For this amusingly unorthodox tribute to 
the modern Mr. Everyman and his family, 
the society has one of its largest and 
strongest casts for some time. 


Harvey Unna will 


139 Whitton Road, Twickenham 


The Best One-act 
Plays of 1954-1955 


Edited by HUGH MILLER 


Latest in this famous Harrap series includes 
popular plays by well-known authors— 
Hugh Ross Williamson, T. C. Thomas, Janet 
Dunbar, R. F. Delderfield, and _ others. 
Hugh Miller is a distinguished actor, an 
adjudicator at Drama Festivals, and a 
R.A.D.A. lecturer. 12/6 


Five Festival Plays 
JANET DUNBAR 
author of “ The Radio Talk” 


These plays, including three comedies, have 
been specially written for women in amateur 
drama groups. 8/6 (shortly) 


Send for Harrap Drama List 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.\ 


Ge CH ARRAP 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 

Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 





For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD.. 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 











STAR PERFORMER 


CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cvows CREMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/4d. (4/10d. 
post free), or in handy tubes for 
travelling 2/9d. 

*Obtainable from Frizelis, 1 Cran- 
bourn Street, London. 
4 W.C.2, and all chemists 
+ and stores 
| Trade enquiries W. B. 
1} Cartwright Ltd., Raw- 
~ don, Leeds. 
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Straight Plays 


+FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Commencing 6h June 
TO MY LOVE 
Montes, Dennis Price, 





Conchita Hugh Latimer 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed.. Sat, 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


+HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL 
Lioyd Nolan, Nigel Stock, David Knight 
Commencing 13th June. Evs. 8, Wed. & Sat. 6 & 8.30 
TOLD VIC (Wat. (7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (closing 9th June) 
MACBETH 
Commencing 12th Juve 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


tOPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent's Park 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
Belinda Lee, Andrew Leigh, Alan Judd 
Commencing 25th June 
THE ROMANTICKS 


+PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Commencing 8th June 
FAMILY REUNION 
Scofield, Sybil Thorndike, Lewis 
ywen Ffrangcon-Davies 


+ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0, and 8.15 
THE CRUCIBLE 
Gywnn,. Rosalie Crutchley. Mary 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
DON JUAN and THE DEATH OF SATAN 
Commencing 26th June 
CARDS OF IDENTITY 


ST. JAMES'S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SEPARATE TABLES 
Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton 


(Hun, 0925) 


Paul Casson, 


Michael Ure 





Comedies 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Wilfrid Hyde White 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 

Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

Leigh. Ronald Lewis, lan 





Vivien Hunter 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
RING FOR CATTY 
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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during June 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
GIGI 


Leslie Caron, Tony Britton, Estelle Winwood 
PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov, Frederick Valk 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE RIVALS 
John Clements, Athene Seyler, Laurence Harvey 
(until 28th July) 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
HE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
John Slater, Brian Rix, Basil Lord 


WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 
HOTEL PARADISO 
Guinness, Irene Worth, Martita 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


and 8.15 


Alec Hunt 








DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 

MacNaughtan 


8.30 


Flora Alan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER'S WEB 
Margaret Lockwood 





Musicals 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE THREEPENNY OPERA 
Bill Owen, Daphne Anderson 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Shirl Conway, Richard Derr, Malcolm Keen 


5.15 & 8.15 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
SUMMER SONG 
Laurence Naismith, Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 





STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
Is 


K 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 





Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. 5.30 
FRESH AIRS 
Max Adrian, Moyra Fraser, Rose Hill 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
CRANKS 
John Cranko’s new Revue 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
ROCKING THE TOWN 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, Alma Cogan 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Ballet Evs. 7.30, Mats. Sat. 2.30 
Opera evs. 7.0 
OPERA AND BALLET 
Ballet season ends 23rd June 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


+tSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Evs. 7.0 
SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE BALLET 
Season ends 16th June 
Opening 19th June 
CARL ROSA OPERA 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
HARRY SECOMBE 
“ROCKING THE TOWN” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COGAN BERYL REID 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
Com. 13th June. Evs. 8, s. & Sats. 6 & 8.30 
HENRY SHEREK. GILBERT. MILLER present 
LLOY D NOLAN , DAVID KNIGHT, 

L STOCK in 
“THE CAINE MUTINY COURT- 
__ MARSHALL” 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 


6.15- Uh. J o hee -8.50 
BEN HILL in 


“PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 
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good 


ShOW, 


thanks to HYD 6000 


Wizard night — bang-on seats — 
only took a jiffy on the blower to 
arrange. Keith Prowse are jolly 
good types — they even arrange 
the jalopy, the flowers and the 
chocs if you need them. 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 





WE HAVE THEM 
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And if you want records we hold a stock 
of 100,000 ‘pop’, j azz and classical 
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What deo you know about.... 


The Characters of Luigi Pirandello 
The Religious Drama of Paul Claudel 
The Cocteau Legend 


Jean-Paul Sartre and the School for Pessimism 








The Broadway Cortege—Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller 

James Bridie, J. B. Priestley, Sean Q’Casey, 
Terence Rattigan, Thornton Wilder, Ugo Betti, 
Christopher Fry, T. S. Eliot . . . . . . and 


those other masters of the modern theatre? 


TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY 
DRAMA 


by Frederick Lumley 


Here in this comprehensive survey of world drama since Ibsen 
and Shaw is your chance to find out. The author shows the 
leading playwrights of international standing in perspective. 
He gives biographical notes on each, with a study of the 
playwrights’ aims, illustrated by extracts from their principal 
works. This book is of value not only as a work of reference 
but also as an assessment of serious drama in the first half 
of this century. The number of foreign plays now being 
produced in England has aroused a wide interest in playwrights 
of other countries, and this is a book which will supply the 
playgoer and the student with the information they need. 


Cloth Demy 8vo, with 28 portraits. 30s. net. 
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